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For the Starving Germans 


On December 8 Secretary Hoover stated: “It is 
always the children who are ground in the mills of 
international disputes. I know that many will feel 
it is the fault of one side or the other, or of some 
person or another, that these have come to pass among 
the German people. Whoever may be at fault, it is 
not the people who must go hungry, and honest charity 
inquires no further than that.” . “The normal 
processes of distribution from farm to town are break- 
ing down and shops are gradually closing. Thus the 
whole burden of economic failure lies upon the work- 
ing population, the old and disabled and the professional 
groups in the larger cities and manufacturing districts 
comprising about 20,000,000 people.” 

Acting upon the above statements the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches through its Executive Com- 
mittee on December 13, 1923, at Columbus, Ohio, voted 
to initiate a campaign of relief for German children, 
and immediately called Mr. Ernest Lyman Mills from 
Geneva, Switzerland, to take care of the campaign. 
Mr. Mills had been in Europe for four and a half years 
and was perfectly familiar with the situation and so 
could give first hand information. Mr. Mills arrived 
in this country December 24 and immediately initiated 
an aggressive campaign. An appeal has just been 
issued to the Protestant Churches of America, which 
urges the different denominations to receive offerings 
for the children. 


Within a few days Prof. Ernest M. Patterson of 
the University of Pennsylvania and Dr. Haven Emer- 
son of Columbia University, who were sent to Europe 
to investigate the situation by the General Allen Com- 
mittee, have returned with their reports. Dr. Patter- 
son says: 

“IT was in Germany in June, 1922, when business 
was still active. The most superficial observation to- 
day shows a change for the worse, a conclusion that 
cannot be escaped when other evidence is examined. 
Unless one is to distrust his own senses and refuse to 
accept the testimony not only of German officials and 
business men, but that of the highly capable English 
and American experts in Germany-—wnless one is to 
discard all forms of evidence upon which investigators 
are accustomed to rely, he must conclude that the 
distress is acute in the extreme.” 

From the standpoint of a medical expert Dr. Emer- 
son says: 
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“Five of the municipal preventoria in Berlin with 
four hundred beds, for pre-tuberculosis of suspect 
children from tuberculosis families have been closed 
within the year for lack of funds. 

“In Dresden, at a preminent children’s hospital, prior 
to 1915 they had no lung tuberculosis in children under 
three years; today twenty-five of the one hundred and 
twenty beds are occupied by children of this age. 

“The runabout child (2-5 years) is less commonly 
sturdy than the infant under one, partly because no 
child over four, unless in hospital, and in most places 
no child over two gets any fresh cow’s milk, and 
partly because of lack of suitable shoes and outer 
clothing. . . . 

“From infancy to school age marked rickets is so 
common, anemia, listlessness, poor muscular bone, 
sunken eyes and emaciation are so generally seen that 
one loses a sense of proportion and is inclined to 
underestimate the extent of depreciation of vitality 
which is almost everywhere obvious among the chil- 
dren of the wage earners, the lesser public officials and 


the 20 to 40 per cent of the adult population who are 
unemployed. . . . 

“Lack of breakfast and often of lunch, lack of shoes, 
or worn out or felt shoes, lack of stockings, under- 
clothes, winter coats are all so common that the under- 
sized, pallid, listless, thin children seem but the natural 
result. The weakness of children from hunger is a 
common cause of fainting, dizziness, headache and in- 
ability to study. Up to 20 per cent of children apply- 
ing at six years for admission to school have to be sent 
home as unfit to attend. From 1 to 2.5 per 
cent of school children in some districts are found to 
have open pulmonary tuberculosis. .  .” 


Social Legislation 


During the coming months interest will be centered 
upon measures providing for social legislation which 
have been or will be introduced into the various state 
legislatures and into Congress. The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation is particularly concerned 
at this time with old age pension and workmen’s com- 
pensation bills. 

Old age pension bills have been introduced into the 
state legislatures of Virginia and New Jersey. The 
New Jersey bil’ was favorably reported from the As- 
sembly committee and was passed by the Assembly 
Monday, January 21. It now awaits action by the 
upper house. Last year the first old age pension laws 


= 


d the older Alaskan pioneer’s retirement measure 
was amended to bring it up to the standard form for 
other citizens as well. 

Old age pension laws, like mothers’ pension laws, are 
advocated in the belief that in meeting both problems 
it is far more satisfactory and even more economical 
to keep the families together and care for the de- 
pendents in the home than to break up the family 
unit and resort to the always unsatisfactory care in 
public institutions which is also more expensive. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation is 
making a special drive this year to have the accident 
compensation laws amended in New York, New Jersey 
and Virginia so as to reduce the non-compensated 
waiting period following the injury, to seven days. 
In New York state the waiting period is now two 
weeks. Investigation has shown that “two weeks with- 
out compensation in time of accident to the bread- 
winner causes real hardship. . . . A waiting period 
of two weeks causes exhaustion of savings, accrual 
of debts, a considerable amount of suffering, and the 
seeking of aid from charity.” 

Special work is being done in the District of Colum- 
bia to obtain legislation providing for compensation 
for accidents to workers injured in private employ- 
ments in the District. A bill has been introduced in 
both the House and the Senate (H. R. 487 and S. 
488) known as the Fitzgerald-Jones bill to provide 
for such compensation in the District of Columbia. 

The Catholic University of America, located in 
Washington, D. C., reports in the current issue of the 
Catholic Charities Review on a study, just completed 
by its department of Sociology, of conditions in private 
mployment in the District of Columbia due to non- 
compensated accidents. The report says: “Without 
a workmen’s accident compensation law workmen are 
receiving neither medical care nor cash in settlements 
sufficient adequately to recompense them for injuries 
received in employment. It is also evident that serious 
injuries entailing much loss of working time and hard- 
ship are sufficiently frequent to make it urgent that 
Congress lose no time in enacting an adequate work- 
men’s compensation law.” Failure of Congress in 
the past to enact such a law for the District, accord- 
ing to the report “is all the more amazing since the 
workmen in the home constituencies of most of the 
Congressmen have for some time now enjoyed the 
benefits of such protection.” 

The report points out that forty-two states and three 
territories have accident compensation laws. Con- 
gress has also adopted an act to protect federal em- 
ployes, which was broadened to include all civil em- 
ployes of the District of Columbia; yet Congress has 
never enacted even an employes’ liability act for pri- 
vate workers in the District. “Far from bearing their 
just burden,” the report states, “the employer in some 
cases forced the employe to silence by fear of dismissal. 
An instance was found in which the insurance com- 
fany brought pressure to bear on the emplover not 
jr the injured emplove unless he signed a re- 


so enacted in Pennsylvania, Montana and Nevada 


for a mere pittance—$25.” 


Financial Facts and Opinions 


The January bulletin of the National City Bank of 
New York on economic conditions contains some im- 
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portant observations concerning labor and democracy. 
Merely from the point of view of credible evidence, 
the following statement would seem to be more signifi- 
cant than the extensive news stories that have been 
published of late tending to show the growing radi- 
calism of the labor movement. “. . . Labor in this 
country, however, shows a growing sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and in the past year has been vigorously 
rooting out the radical element from its councils. It 
has a growing appreciation of the fact that the real 
gains for the wage-earning class do not come from 
mere wage-advances which come back heavily upon 
the wage-earning class in the cost of living, but from 
improvements in production which increase the supply 
of comforts for distribution.” 

The bulletin states that the most outstanding de- 
velopment in Europe during the past year or two “has 
been the revulsion from democracy as seen in the set- 
ting aside of representative governments and the con- 
centration of authority, with the acquiescence of the 
public, in individuals who exercise virtually dictatorial 
powers.” The case is cited of Austria where Dr. 
Zimmerman, appointed by the League of Nations, is 
in control under the terms of a foreign loan; of Italy, 
where Mussolini holds authority “apparently with gen- 
eral approval, but without an election”; of Spain, 
where General Primo de Rivera, “last September sug- 
gested to the Prime Minister and Parliament that the 
space they occupied was more desirable than their com- 
pany and they vanished”; of Bulgaria, where the exist- 
ing government followed a revolution and the assas- 
sination of Stambulisky; of Greece, where the royal 
family has been expelled; of Hungary, where a vir- 
tual dictatorship obtains; and of Germany, where the 
Chancellor has acquired the emergency supreme power 
provided for in the Constitution. “Democracy had 
run itself into the ground, and in sheer desperation 
the public welcomed any authority that promised to 
be strong enough and patriotic enough to give good 
government. After all, the most important service 
of government is that of maintaining order and pro- 
tecting industry and private business. If democracies 
will learn this lesson they will be greatly benefited by 
the experience.” 

The current bulletin also contains certain interest- 
ing statistics of capital in manufacturing industries. 
Exclusive of hand and neighborhood industries the 
census figures were for 1899, $8,975,000,000, and in 
1919 $44,579,000,000. The 1921 census of manu- 
factures does not give an estimate of the value of 
capital but it is “quite apparent that the capital of 
the factories of the country today is more than four 
times as much as at the opening of the century.” The 
value of manufactures turned out was 43% billion 
dollars in 1921 as compared with 11% billions in 
1899. Summarizing: “capital quadrupled in the 
twenty-two year period, 1899-1921, the sums paid for 
wages also quadrupled, the value of manufactures 
turned out quadrupled, while the value of ‘finished 
manufactures’ exported in 1921 was over six times 
as much as in 1899.” 


Pacifists and the World Court 
Writing in the World Tomorrow for January, Pro- 
fessor William I. Hull of Swarthmore frankly and 
emphatically advocates that the United States adopt 


the International Court of Justice. This is significant 
in view of the marked hostility on the part of leaders 
of the “Outlawry of War” movement to our assum- 
ing any relation to the Court. Mr. Hull suggests that 
a major weakness which now characterizes the Court 
as a practical agency of peace,—namely, the lack of 
original and compulsory jurisdiction so far as the 
majority of the member nations are concerned—may 
be remedied by acceptance of the compulsory provi- 
sion. As is well known, the American representatives 
on the committee of jurists who drew up the plan of 
the Court favored giving the Court such jurisdiction 
on the request of one of the parties to a dispute. For 
this, however, was substituted an optional compulsory 
clause which any nation may sign or not at its discre- 
tion. Thirteen nations out of forty-six have agreed 
to this provision, but Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan are among those who have withheld signature. 
Mr. Hull urges that “when the United States adopts 
the Court of Justice it should follow its own great 
precedent, set an example to the other nations, and 
give a great impulse to their confidence in judicial 
settlement. by accepting for itself this ‘compulsory’ 
provision.” 

Mr. Norman Thomas in his article on “The Out- 
lawry of War” does not go so far as to recommend 
American adoption of the present World Court but 
he warns his pacifist associates that “there is no 
patent medicine, neither the outlawry of war, nor any 
other, which will cure the ills of the acquisitive so- 
ciety. There is no one peace plan. The problem of 
peace is a problem of education. It includes the 
culture of the international mind, a_ revolutionized 
teaching of history, a better perception of what war 
really means.” 


An Economic ‘‘General Staff’’ 


The following is from an article by Sir William H. 
Beveridge in the London Nation for January 5: 

“The time has come when the Government of this 
country should have a general intelligence division for 
economic problems—a staff of experts not engaged 
in administration and not attached to any one Depart- 
ment. This Economic General Staff would be ex- 
pected and entitled to comment on the technical side 
of all important proposals raising economic questions 
that came forward from any of the Departments. 
They would be expected on their own initiative to 
secure that the main economic problems of the day 
were being explored, and to submit on their own initia- 
tive, or on the request of the Government, apprecia- 
“a jot the problems and alternative solutions for 


Program for American Agriculture 


Before the annual meeting of the American Farm 
Economics Association held at Washington during the 
last week of the year, the Hon. H. C. Wallace, Sec- 
tetary of Agriculture, suggested a program for Amer- 
tan agriculture based on the post-war need of pro- 
duction adjusted to demand. This means better farm 
management and farming. It calls for making quickly 
available to the farmer information of various sorts. 
Credit must be speeded up and lower rates of tran- 
sportation secured if it will not harm the efficiency 
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of the carriers. Research should be strengthened, 
especially as it concerns production and marketing, in- 
cluding cooperative marketing, land reclamation and 
land tenure, and crop insurance. The purpose of such 
a program is to make the nation self-sustaining agri- 
culturally. The alternative appears to the Secretary 
to be economic and political warfare between groups 


or classes. 
Ellis Island 


The following story was published in a British 
paper three days after Christmas. It may probably 
be taken as indicative of growing British interest in 
our treatment of incoming immigrants. It appeared 
under the caption “Another Ellis Island Tragedy.” 
“. . Mary Brennon arrived on the Celtic and went 
to Ellis Island. Three days later she was ordered 
to be excluded. The deportation order was marked 
‘L. P. C.’, which is used when the immigrant is liable 
to become a public charge and also when the exclusion 
is ordered on moral grounds. She was not married 
and was about to become a mother. 

“While detained six days on Ellis Island the girl 
caught a severe cold, which developed into pneumonia 
two days after she left New York on the Baltic. 
The baby was born, and died, and the mother died 
the next day. Dr. W. Greame Robertson, the surgeon 
of the Baltic, said that if he had been notified of the 
girl’s delicate state of health when she was brought 
on board from Ellis Island he would have refused to 
take her, and would have sent her to a hospital at 
the company’s expense. There was nothing on her 
papers, he said, that indicated the event that was ex- 
pected.” The physician added that the pathetic suf- 
ferings of this voung Irishwoman “cast a gloom over 
the entire ship.” . 


The Miners’ Check-Off 


The Industrial News Survey of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board for December 31 gives, 
on the authority of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, figures on the wages of union coal (tonnage) 
miners in 1921 and the amount of their union dues 
(the “check-off”) : 


State Wage Check-off 

% 
$104 3.4 
129 1.7 
West Virginia ............. 125 4.0 
138 5.8 
106 76 
111 7.3 


Then follows this comment: “How many employers 


give even 1.7% of their gross income (the lowest per- 
centage above) to all of the various industrial and 
social organizations to which they belong?” 


Farmers Tackle Public Questions 
The primary issue before the annual meeting of the 


American Farm Bureau Federation was whether the 
Federation should give a large part of its resources 


to promoting the Sapiro plan of cooperative commodity 
marketing or adhere to its traditional all-round educa- 
tional program. The result was a victory for the 
advocates of the educational program. The indica- 
tions are that cooperative marketing may be left to 
state organizations, several of which have ambitious 
plans under way, or that the Federation’s department 
on cooperation may center its attention on giving help 
to local organizations. Certain actions were taken on 
public questions. Opposition to price fixing was 
voted. A Truth in Fabric bill was urged, as was an 
adequate appropriation for highway construction. 
Henry Ford’s Muscle Shoals project was endorsed. 
Limitation of immigration, electrification of Class I 
railroads, adequate tariff on agricultural products, and 
a merchant marine without a subsidy were all favored. 
The government was urged to adopt a “uniform” for- 
eign policy. The receipts of the Federation have 
dropped about thirty per cent since 1921. The fixing 
of the Federation’s policy for 1924 was left to the 
new executive committee. — 


Mr. Gompers on the League 


In the January American Federationist Mr. Gompers 
presents a comprehensive discussion of “League of Na- 
tions or League of Financiers.” He cites statements 
of both private and official persons to prove that inter- 
national finance is trying to prevent a Franco-German 
commercial settlement since that would establish a 
seriously powerful competitor in world finance. He 
feels that the insistence upon moral force or an eco- 
nomic survey by specially appointed investigators is 
only another means of safeguarding the present con- 
trol prolonged by the policy of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr. The advocacy of the inclusion of an un- 
repentant Germany and an unproved Soviet Russia 
into the League of Nations seems to Mr. Gompers 
another evidence of the truth of this claim. He re- 
flects the recorded approval of the League by the 
American Federation of Labor, with or without res- 
ervations, as the only means yet of keeping the house 
of nations in order. “‘. Today the League of 
Nations or some similar body has become indispen- 
sable. . . . One international power is already in exist- 
ence—and in active operation. It will govern the 
world, especially in international relations, unless it 
is met by another and a greater power.” 


Fairness in Freight Rates 


The Country Gentleman has recently attempted to 
find whether there was any basis for determining what 
an equitable freight rate is on any given agricultural 
product. It discovered a dozen agencies at work on 
the same problem, some of them more interested in 
devising “more or less clever arguments to confuse 
the critics and keep the public quiet” than in discov- 
ering the truth. 

The problem is very complicated. Many crops of 
national distribution are grown in a few restricted 
areas. Sometimes the rate for one of these areas 
seems an unfair discrimination against another. Thus, 
before the war intermountain alfalfa growers marketed 
their surplus hay in Omaha. Following the war the 
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rise in rates made such shipments impossible. Mean- 
time, the Nebraska farmer has begun to grow hay and 
sees no reason why Idaho farmers should have a pref- 
erential rate. Bulk as compared to weight value and 
risk in carrying enter into the determining of any given 
freight rate. There would seem to be little excuse 
for some of the ratios between rate and value. In 
1922, says The Country Gentleman, “freighting costs 
ate up seven per cent of the value of farm products, 


~ but less than two per cent of the valuation of manu- 


factures.” The freight charge on hay was 38% of 
its value, on oranges 17%, other fresh fruit 16%, 
corn 14%, oats 13%, wheat 90%, fresh meat 20%, 
cotton and tobacco 10%, household goods 7%, textiles 
two one-thousandths of one per cent. For long ship- 
ments the rate on hay is sometimes as much as three 
or four times its value on the farm. Even at 38%, 
hay pays on a percentage basis 19,000 times as high 
a rate as textiles. “What justification,” asks The 
Country Gentleman, “can be found in such glaring 
inequalities? Have the rate makers looked upon hay 
as an expensive luxury and upon silk shirts as cheap 
feed for steers?” 

The farmer recognizes that the roads must have a 
fair return. He believes that without changing the 
total freight income of the railroads, agricultural pro- 
ducts can be made to bear a less onerous share, that 
a levelling-up process is needed. 


Factors Affecting Marital Status 


A study of the 1920 census material on the marital 
condition of the population of the United States was 
presented by William Fielding Ogburn, Professor of 
Sociology in Columbia University, at the annual meet- 


. ing of the American Sociological Society in Washing- 


ton, D. C. The death-rates of single, widowed, and 
divorced men are about twice as great as the death- 
rates of married men, and Professor Ogburn contends 
that such figures give great significance to statistics of 
marriage and increase the importance of inquiries as 
to influences affecting the increase or decrease of mar- 
riage. Some of the factors affecting marriage are the 
following. City life as compared with country life 
decreases the percentage married. In rural communities 
61.8 per cent of the population 15 years old and over 
were married in 1920 while in urban communities 58.3 
per cent were married. This influence of city life in 


_ discouraging marriage is true of every age period, of 


both men and women, and is irrespective of locality 
or size or race. An excess of women tends to decrease 
the percentage of married persons, but an excess of 
men increases marriage up to rather large excesses of 
men, after which the percentage married decreases. 
Manufacturing towns have slightly larger percentages 
married than other urban communities. The employ- 
ment of women seems to decrease a little the chances 
of marriage and also to postpone marraige somewhat. 
The marriage rate increases greatly in prosperity and 
falls off in depression. The more rapidly growing 
cities have somewhat larger percentages married. Cities 
with larger percentages of income tax payers have 
slightly smaller percentages married. When the popula- 
tion contains large percentages of the young and very 
old the proportion of married people tends to decrease. 
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